THE PEOPLE vs. SADIE McMULLEN—A MEDICO¬ 
LEGAL CASE. 

By WILLIAM C. KRAUSS, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 

O N the evening of October 31st (Halloween night), 
1890, there occurred in the little town of Akron, 
N. Y., a tragedy which has seldom if ever been 
equalled in the western part of the State. The ages and 
sex of the unfortunates as well as of the guilty one, and the 
circumstances surrounding the affair, created a sensation for 
many miles around. The supposed motive—a woman’s 
jealousy—which was at the outset universally accepted, 
quickly subsided when the medical status of the case was 
established. The peculiar mental condition of the prisoner 
at the time of the homicide, and the unusual amount of 
psychopathic tendencies which have coursed through the 
veins of her ancestors, will, I trust, warrant the rather ex¬ 
tended review which has been made of the case. 

Sarah Ann McMullen: age, nineteen years; single; 
height, five feet, four inches; weight, one hundred pounds ; 
complexion, fair ; hair, black ; constitution, frail, petite, 
feeble ; countenance, dull, clouded, expressionless. 

Antecedents .—Paternal side : the grandparents were first 
cousins, their fathers having been brothers. The grand¬ 
father 1 was a hard drinking man, “drinking mostly whiskey, 
sometimes beer and cider.” He suffered with delusions and 
had the doors and windows of his bedroom securely barred. 
At times he would walk about with a gun, for fear of some¬ 
one attacking him. He would sit at the table with a 
loaded gun over his knees. During his last illness he ac¬ 
cused certain members of the family of putting poison into 
his food. He died with the bloody dysentery. The 
grandmother used to have spells when she would complain 
of her head; “ seemed as if it would burst.” She used to drink 

1 The different members of the family are designated by the relationship 
which he or she bears to Sadie. 
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considerably “ mostly sling and beer/' She is supposed to 
have died from heart disease. Nothing further can be 
elicited in regard to the grandfathers lineage. 2 On the 
grandmother’s side one grand-uncle and two grand-aunts 
died of brain trouble. One of these grand-aunts was stated 
to have been a victim of insanity. As a result of this union 
six sons and seven daughters were born. On the male side 
four are living and two are dead ; of the latter one died 
with the small-pox, the other at the age of four years with 
“worm fits:” He could neither walk nor talk, and was 
obliged to have, his hands bandaged so that he could not 
inflict injury upon himself. He was regarded by all as 
idiotic. Of those living, father and three uncles, one uncle, 
James F., has been insane for many years and was thought 
to have been born so. He is at present an inmate of the 
Buffalo State Hospital, under the care of Dr. J. B. Andrews, 
who states that he was admitted December 3d, 1882, and is 
suffering with dementia. Two uncles are considered to be 
in good health. The father’s history will be reviewed later 
on. Of the seven daughters, aunts to Sadie McM., four are 
living and three are dead. One aunt died in childbirth and 
was always looked upon as 44 light in the head.” Of the four 
aunts now living, one, Julia, was taken insane fifteen years 
ago and sent to the Utica State Hospital. She was dismissed 
one year later. On March 9th, 1883, she was admitted 
to the Buffalo State Hospital. In a letter concerning her 
condition, Dr. Andrews writes : “ She entered the hospital 
with a history of having had one prior attack of mania some 
eight years before (1875). She remained in the hospital 
till December 3d, 1884, when she was discharged recovered. 
She was returned on February 14th, 1887, suffering from 
another attack, of mania, and was discharged again, 
recovered January 2d, 1888; returned July 24th, 1890, 
and discharged August 8th, 1890. This, like her pre¬ 
vious attack was one of mania.” 3 A son of this lady, 

8 Since writing the above, it has been ascertained that the great-grandfather 
was an inveterate drinker. 

3 Dr. Andrews informs me that she was re-admitted to the hospital, a few 
days ago, suffering with melancholia. 
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cousin to Sadie McM., is also insane and has been in 
the Buffalo State Hospital. He is at present in the insane 
department of the Erie County Almshouse (Nov. 1st, 1890). 
One aunt residing in the West is subject to raving spells, 
and at such times is wholly irrational. 

Two aunts appeared at the trial and gave testimony. 
One of them testified that when a child she would have 
fainting spells while at play and suddenly fall down without 
any warning. She could remember nothing of what trans¬ 
pired during the attack. She appears to be at present in 
good health. Another aunt appeared several times before 
the writer, and although exhibiting no symptoms of de¬ 
rangement in her conversation, yet her countenance showed 
plainly the effects of a deranged development. Her skull 
was of the dolicho-cephalic variety with projecting lower 
maxilla. There was a slight impediment in her speech, 
and her command of language limited. 

The grandparents on the maternal side were of Irish 
birth, Hogan by name. The grandfather was a British 
soldier for twenty-five years and died at the age of sixty 
with consumption. The grandmother died of fright. As 
a result of this union, we have the mother of Sadie, three 
aunts, and two uncles. “ The aunts died of colds.” The 
whereabouts of the two uncles is unknown. One of them is 
said to have been a wild,reckless fellow, and had odd spells 
at times. The mother of the patient was born in Canada, 
and at the age of sixteen married William F. McMullen. She 
gave birth to a male child about a year after marriage, but 
it soon died. Three years after marriage, Sadie was born 
in the eighth month of pregnancy. Another daughter, Jose¬ 
phine resulted from this wedlock. The mother was an ir¬ 
ritable, quick-tempered, troublesome woman, with suicidal 
and homicidal tendencies. She would have spells, in which it 
would require much strength to keep her under restraint 
and from doing others bodily injury. She would “ scream, 
kick and yell, ” and on several occasions tried to kill her 
half brother. She has had cramps, where her hands would 
become rigid, her eyes fixed,and for the time would be unable 
to utter any sound. At the age of twenty-three years while 
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crossing a piece of woods in Wisconsin, she saw a bear and 
ran thoroughly frightened to the nearest house. She died 
soon afterwards, Halloween night, 1876, presumably from 
the shock. The father, Wm. F. McMullen, was born in 1842, 
and is consequently 48 years old. He married for the first 
time at the age of 26. He is possessed of a roving restless 
disposition, working at odd jobs now in Canada, then in 
Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, etc., 
wherever his inclination and wanderings carried him. His 
present domicile is at Akron, N. Y. He has been a 
hard-drinking man his whole life time and has never at¬ 
tempted any reform in this direction. He has devoted little 
or no time to his family, has always been stern and austere, 
and made his home one of misery, poverty and wretchedness. 

The sister of the patient, now fifteen years of age, is a 
frail, delicate young lady, and up to the present time offers 
nothing unusual. 

Early History .—Sadie McMullen was born in Chicago, 
January 6th, 1873, and lacked a few weeks of full term. She 
was a puny, weakly baby, and it was with much difficulty 
and attention that her life was preserved. When two years 
of age, an incident occurred which fanned into flames the 
smouldering embers of her tainted heritage. On coming 
home from work one evening, the father discovered some 
rats behind a wire cupboard. He let in the dogs, and there 
ensued a scene better imagined than described. While at 
its height, Sadie, who was sleeping on a couch in the 
room, awoke, and fell instantly into a crying spell, then 
laughed, clapped her hands, and fell back upon the couch 
apparently in slumber. On trying to awaken her, “she had 
a fit, ” frothed at the mouth, straightened out, then threw 
her arms and limbs wildly about. During the night she 
had several such attacks, and on the following day many 
more. 

A physician who was called in to see her, pronounced 
them as epileptic, and began a course of treatment. The 
attacks soon took on a modified form, becoming more or less 
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epileptoid 4 in character. She has had many of these, and 
only a few characteristic ones, will be here enumerated. 

While in Wisconsin, the patient, then four years old, 
would wander away generally to the woods near by, and 
remain a long time. On coming home, she would receive 
punishment, and would ask: “ Pa, why do you whip me.” On 
being told that she ran away, she would say: “ I didn’t run 
away,” disclaiming all knowledge of the act. Later on she 
would complain of feeling so large, and everything about her 
so small, and tearing off her clothing, would try to escape. 
These spells happened quite frequently during her stay 
in the West. 

Desiring to explore the East, the father with his little 
family, consisting of Sadie, then 12 years old, the younger 
sister, and half-brother, began the journey on foot, starting 
from Missouri in the spring of 1884. The progress was slow 
and the accommodations poor. Many nights they were 
compelled to sleep out of doors, foregoing food and drink, 
suffering hardships illy appropriate for a victim of epileptic 
tendencies. Several attacks occurred on this pilgrimage, 
in every case portraying that roving, wandering disposition 
so typical of epileptoid seizures. During her sojourn in 
Missouri she suffered a severe attack of whooping-cough. 
In the fall of 1884 they arrived at Akron, N. Y., and have 
since made it their home, the charge of the household de¬ 
volving upon Sadie. 

Several noteworthy episodes occurred from time to time, 
either in the antics of the father or outbursts of the 
daughter. The prisoner related how one afternoon she was 
surprised to find herself on a ladder picking cherries several 
miles away from home. At another time she found herself 
in a woods picking berries, without the least knowledge of 
how or when she got there. One day she came home 
scantily dressed, with part of her clothing under the arm 
drenched in water, equally unconscious of where she had 
been. The sister and father describe many attacks where 
the patient would lose consciousness and move about in an 

‘‘Synonyms: Double consciousness; psychical epileptic equivalent; au» 
tomatisme comitial ambulatoire. 
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automatic manner, sometimes strolling to the woods, some¬ 
times along the creek, returning, and growing indignant 
when confronted by the accusation. Nocturnal attacks 
were very frequent, and the patient tells how sometimes 
when feeling them coming on, she would get up and try to 
ward them off. 

When sixteen and one half years old she menstruated 
for the first time and was quite prostrated. She has always 
been very irregular, and has had slight epileptic seizures, 
preceding and during these periods. Her last menstruation 
occurred a few days prior to the homicide. 

She made the acquaintance of two brothers at Akron, 
one of whom, the younger, was single, the older, married. 
There appears to have been some mutual friendship 
between the younger brother and the prisoner, but no 
pledges had been given or received. She was a welcome 
visitor in the family of the married brother, and on the 
death of the wife was employed for some time as house¬ 
keeper. This family consisted of father (Simon Brown), 
sister (Hannah B.), and a little daughter (Delia), aged 
six years. Between the latter and Sadie there existed a 
feeling somewhat akin to maternal love. The relations be¬ 
tween the father, the aunt, and the prisoner were defined 
by them on the witness stand as being most cordial. There 
lived also at Akron a widow lady (Connors), friend to the 
Brown’s and to Sadie. She, too, had a daughter, Nellie 
May, aged ten years. Between the father of the first fam¬ 
ily (Brown), and the widow lady (Connors), according to 
the testimony given there was no affaire de cceur whatever, 
so that the prisoner could not have entertained the least 
suspicion of any alliance were she so inclined. 

Owing to misunderstandings between father and daugh¬ 
ter, Sadie has spent the past year away from home, gener¬ 
ally in Buffalo, either visiting with her aunt, or in employ¬ 
ment as a domestic. Her aunt describes her as cowardly, 
superstitious, easily frightened, and a firm believer in 
dreams and in ghosts. On many occasions she has noticed 
a peculiar expression creeping over Sadie’s face, rendering 
her unconscious for a few moments. These attacks of 
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petit mal occurred most frequently at or near her men¬ 
strual periods or when laboring under some undue excite¬ 
ment. 

Present History: 

On the Saturday preceding October 31st, 1890, she left 
Buffalo for Akron for the purpose of attending a Catholic 
fair. She made her home at the Brown house, and all agree 
that they passed a very happy time together. The fair 
passed off pleasantly, nothing happening to mar the kindly 
relations between the Brown family and their visitor. For 
some reason or other Sadie left her purse while at the fair 
with a friend living in Fallkirk, a suburb of Akron. 

On Wednesday, October 29th, 1890 the prisoner wrote a 
letter to her aunt in Buffalo, which is here appended in full: 

Akron, N. Y., Oct. 29th, 1890. 

Mrs. P. Morgan, 

Dear Aunt: I will write and let you know that I am 
well and I think all the rest are. I sopose Susie is there, I 
didn’t get any letter from Sweeney and I dont care if I 
never hear from him, I wont look at him when I come back 
he will find that I aint as soft as I look, I hate the paddy’s 
anyway. 

I hope you are well so I think I will close, write soon I 
remain your loving Niece. 

Sadie, 

Scotch Lassie. 

The man Sweeney here referred to was a coachman in 
the employ of the same family as was Sadie, on Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo. 

On Friday, Oct. 31st, Nellie May Connors was invited to 
spend the day at the Brown house in company with Sadie, 
Delia and Hannah .Brown. They appeared to be in the 
best of spirits, singing, playing and enjoying themselves 
greatly. Towards evening while out walking with Hannah, 
Sadie received a letter from the servant of a former mistress 
in Buffalo accusing her of stealing diamonds and other 
valuables. She became greatly excited, dejected, and when 
asked the cause of her morose condition, answered evasively: 
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u Oh, nothing.” It appears that the jewelry was afterwards 
found in the house, and in all probability Sadie misplaced 
them while in an epileptoid condition. 

On returning home the prisoner wrote the following 
letter to her aunt in Buffalo: 

Oct. 31, 1890. 

Dear Aunty: 

when you get this I will be far from earth, I am sik and 
tired of living and as I told you my last hope is come at 
last—I am thankful to die, people rebuke me for things that 
I am not guilty of and as I have no one to love me, I can 
go in peace, as my heart I leave in Akron with the one I 
always spoke to you of, as he seems to not care for me. I 
know it is a sin to put an end to myself, but I am not the 
only one, my brain is longing for the end, now if I only had 
my little brother to take with me I would be happy. If I 
had died when I was young how thankful I would have been, 
but as it is, I must die as it is, so tell my sister that I love 
her as much as ever, but could not stay with her. I hope 
you will see to them as I know you will and when I am dead 
I will come to you and explain, but do not fear me I will 
not hurt you and the man I loved will know me as a frequent 
visitor. Oh dear, if it was only over how thankful I would 
be. I think I will take some one with me so I will close 
my last letter on earth, hoping God will do justice with 
me, as he does with everybody, so when you get this you 
will know that I am no more, you will find my body in the 
basin in Buffalo, please bury me in Akron as I will be near 
my loved one so good bye—from Sadie, your no more 
Neice. 

Soon thereafter she announced the intention of visiting 
her friend at Fallkirk with whom she had left the purse on 
the night of the fair. On being asked to stop at a grocery 
store for butter on her way, she readily consented. When 
ready to start, Delia Brown asked permission to accompany 
Sadie, and was given consent on condition that Nellie May 
would go. This she readily did and the trio started on 
their eventful journey. On the way, Sadie dropped the 
letter, she had just written, in the post-office, then proceeded 
to the grocery store. She pushed her way to the counter, 
asked for a pound of butter, threw down twenty-five cents, 
and without waiting for the butter or change hurriedly left 
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the store. Her manner attracted the storekeeper’s attention, 
but before anything could be said she was gone. She took 
the little girls by the hand, one on the right and one on the 
left, and drew them up to a high trestle belonging to the 
Akron Cement Works about one-half mile distant. She was 
seen with the girls going toward the trestle by some boys 
playing on the sidewalk. On the way thither she said to the 
girls: “There is a man in that building with a gun, and he 
would shoot us.” Once on the trestle, some fifty-five feet 
high, she sat down on the edge looking into the water. Sud¬ 
denly she arose, and after a struggle pushed the Connors 
girl off; then putting one hand over the mouth of the Brown 
girl and the other on her shoulder, pushed her off. It ap¬ 
pears she then went to the house of her spiritual adviser 
and bade him good-bye. To the question, when and where 
she was going, she said excitedly, her face flushed, her 
eyes glassy: “ You will soon find out.” This was at 7.30 in 
the evening. She then went to the Brown house, again 
passing the boys at play in the street, and said to Hannah 
holding out her hand, “ Good-bye H. If you don’t want to 
shake hands with me, all right,” and rushed out. Soon after¬ 
wards a boy came, running into the house reporting that a 
girl had jumped over the bridge into the water. This bridge 
is a driveway over Murder Creek, about seven feet high and 
only a few rods distant from the Brown house. The father 
of Delia Brown sprang into the water, grasped her, and with 
the assistance of others, drew her out. On taking hold of 
her while in the water she cried out, “ Oh! let me back! Oh! 
let me back!” She was carried into the Brown place, laid 
on a couch, and medical attendants summoned. The doctor 
gave it as his opinion that she had had an epileptic seizure. 
On being questioned as to the whereabouts of the children, 
she replied, “ What children? ” Afterward she mentioned 
“ Bruce Johnson’s store.” She seemed much surprised to 
find her hair wet, and could give no account of how it had 
happened or where she had been. 

A search was instituted, and towards morning the children 
were found in the ravine under the trestle. The Connors 
girl was picked up dead, and the Brown girl badly injured. 
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The prisoner was transferred on the following day to 
the Erie County jail to await the action of the grand jury. 

Present Condition : 

A few days following the homicide I received notice to 
examine into her mental condition, and to be prepared to 
sustain the defense could a possible stand be taken. On 
November 3d, in company with Dr. Mickle, we made the 
first examination. We found a frail, delicate young woman 
of about 18 years of age, neatly attired, quiet and unas¬ 
suming in her disposition. Her features were drawn, over¬ 
cast, her eyes dull and apathetic, giving her that blank 
feelingless expression so often met with in epileptics. She 
was very reticent, even when informed of the side of the 
case we represented. An examination showed her pos¬ 
sessed of a rather small but well developed head, with no 
marked protuberances or depressions, bountifully supplied 
with a flowing mass of beautiful black hair. The sutures and 
fontanelles offered nothing abnormal ; percussion was not 
painful. 

Her face, rather peaked, looked pale and careworn. The 
two sides were perfectly symmetrical, no anaesthesia, and 
no painful spots. The eyes were normal in their move¬ 
ments, pupils reacted to light and accommodation, field of 
vision not narrowed, and no achromatopsia. The tongue 
offered no deviation, neither any recent scars ; no ageusia, 
anosmia or acusia. 

The general sensibility of the body was unimpaired ; no 
globus and no points hysterogenes . The tendon reflexes 
were present, not exaggerated. In short, the examination 
elicited nothing abnormal whatever. 

In reply to questions, the prisoner denied having head¬ 
aches, but has had dull, heavy sensations following upon 
epileptic seizures. She is troubled much with dreams, and 
regards them as forebodings; when questioned as to having 
had any dreams before the fatal night, she replied no. The 
history of her former attacks is similar to that given by her 
relatives. The aura which she sometimes experienced was 
as if a large mass of logs were falling upon her. 
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She stoutly denied ever having taken anything from her 
former employers; later developments proved her in¬ 
nocence, although it is very probable that the jewelry was 
mislaid by her while in an epileptoid condition. 

As to her relations with the Brown family, there seems 
to have been no intent or purpose on her part. She was 
fond of company and aesthetic in her dress, which, coupled 
with a winning way, made her a favorite in the small circle 
in which she moved. 

Questioned as to the 31st of October,her memory serves 
her thus: She is cognizant of everything that happened 
until after receiving the letter from Buffalo accusing her of 
theft. She has a dim recollection of being in Bruce John¬ 
son’s grocery store, but cannot tell when or how she left. 
She remembers feeling of her hair while lying on the couch 
at the Brown’s, and from that time on she is conscious. 
When told of the death of the Connors girl, she would not be¬ 
lieve it, and could not conceive how she committed the act. 
This same statement she has made to the writer on several 
occasions, also to Drs. Mickle and Persons, likewise in a 
sworn confidential deposition made to her lawyers, Messrs. 
Hayes and Farrar, and we have every reason to believe 
that such is the truth. Her conversation, although some¬ 
what reserved, was at all times consistent and perfectly 
coherent, evincing no symptom indicative of any perma¬ 
nent mental defect. 

The trial before the court of Oyer and Terminer began 
on March 5th, 1891, and lasted three days. The theory 
advocated by the defense was that the crime was enacted 
while in an epileptoid state, and hence the prisoner is 
irresponsible. The plea of insanity was entered by her 
attorneys, and after 30 minutes deliberation, the jury handed 
in a verdict accordingly. She was committed by the judge 
to the Buffalo State Hospital, and there to remain until re¬ 
ported cured. 

The case is a remarkable one in many particulars, and 
in some respects stands alone. The advocates of the 
transmission of hereditary vices will find here a harvest- 
field for investigation. The family tree is one whose 
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branches are heavily laden with neuropathic fruit; of 
twenty-five members of whom we have positive knowledge, 
thirteen are mentally deranged. 

The query, whether the intermarriage of blood relations 
leads to mental aberration receives in this case a most con¬ 
vincing answer. Her grandparents on the father’s side 
were first cousins, their fathers having been brothers. 
Blessed with a family of thirteen children, the scourge of 
insanity descended upon six of them. Of the seven not 
afflicted three have died, and of the remaining four none 
have ever risen even to the plane of mediocrity. Their 
combined descendants are very few, two of whom are at 
the present time under the care of the State. Nature’s 
remedy, extermination, will perhaps by the next generation 
have righted a wrong done against the inviolable laws of 
marital selection. 

The early age and the manner in which the disease 
burst into action are matters of much concern, inasmuch as 
they show how often fright—under certain conditions—may 
become an important etiological factor. 

The early treatment of epilepsy, whereby it becomes 
modified, is here well illustrated. According to all reports 
she was seized at first with the classical form of epilepsy, 
which under proper treatment lost much of its original 
character and became epileptoid. In epileptoid attacks 
the patient is a mere automatic machine,moving about from 
place to place unconscious of himself and of his surround¬ 
ings. The functions of the body are all subservient to the 
laws which regulate them, performing their work automat¬ 
ically, while the mind is in a state of complete amnesia. 
The same holds equally true of the functions of the brain. 
They too are in a state of action, perhaps increased, because 
the power of inhibition, which is nothing more than the 
patient’s judgment between right and wrong, is for the 
time being suspended. 

In several cases which have come under my observation 
the patients have been allured while in this condition by the 
water, either along its banks or else in the water itself. 
On several occasions, Sadie on returning home was found 
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with her clothing drenched, while in her last attack the 
water seems to have enticed her victims as well as herself. 
A striking case was observed by the writer while attending 
the clinics of Professor Charcot at the Salpetriere, Parish 
The patient, a man of thirty-seven years had the first attack 
of 14 hours’ duration, and had a dim recollection of being 
on the Pont St. Cloud. The second lasted 42 hours, and 
when he regained consciousness was bathing in the river 
Seine. The third attack continued 54 hours, and on recov¬ 
ering he was lying apparently in sleep on the banks of the 
Seine. The fourth lasted eight days, and in that time the 
patient had traveled from Paris to Brest. When he came 
to he was standing on a bridge looking into the water. In 
all of these wanderings nobody had been the wiser of his 
condition, and nothing in his actions or demeanor aroused 
the least suspicion. 

The absence of all motive, the statements of the relatives 
of the little girls on the witness stand that Sadie had always- 
been exceedingly kind toward them, and that a mutual 
good feeling existed, only strengthens the fact that epilep¬ 
tics wreak their vengeance generally on those nearest and 
dearest to them. It was a pathetic moment when the six- 
year-old Brown girl, forgetful of her narrow escape, and of 
that awful night, testified that she still liked Sadie, and that 
she thought Sadie liked her. 

Another point worthy of note is the fact that the patient 
had just passed through her menstrual period, and at these 
particular times was wont to have some epileptic manifesta¬ 
tions. Added to this came the letter, robbing her of one of 
the virtues she most cherished—that of honesty. The shock 
of this accusation was too severe for her weakened nerves,, 
and it threw her into a state of epilepsy, more properly des¬ 
ignated epileptoid. If we believe her story, she remained 
in this condition from the time she left the post-office, at 5, 
P.M., until she found herself upon the couch in the Brown 
dwelling at 9 P.M. She may have regained partial con¬ 
sciousness for a few moments while in the grocery store, or 
else passed into a second attack, for the only recollection 

s See “Le9ons deMardi,” 1887-88, p. 155, and 1888-89, p. 303. 
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she has of these four hours is of being in the grocery store 
buying butter. 

The letter which she wrote on returning from the post- 
office she declares to be a forgery, denying all claim of 
authorship. This letter was regarded by the people, 
through their attorney, as proof positive, that at the time of 
the act she was in full possession of her mental faculties. 
They declared that a letter which demonstrated the use of 
reasoning power and a recollection of past events could not 
be composed unless its author was at the time a rational 
and responsible being. Upon this point the doctors and 
lawyers seem to differ. If a man can travel from Paris 
to Brest and escape detection, as Charcots patient did, it 
must prove that he exercised judgment and precaution in 
keeping out of harm’s way, in supplying himself with the 
necessities of life, and in the proper care of his person. If 
this can happen in France, why not in America? The 
functions of the brain continue in their usual routine— 
automatically—while in this condition, with this point of 
difference, that their centers are disconnected with the cen¬ 
ter of consciousness. In scanning the two letters rather 
carefully, one can easily see that the condition of the 
writer s mind was not the same in both. The first was writ¬ 
ten in a manner cool and collected. The second, in a state 
meditating upon suicide and homicide, and in a spirit en¬ 
tirely foreign to rationality. It disclosed the loss of inhibi¬ 
tion, or in other words the power of matter over mind. The 
handwriting also shows important differences ; in the first 
letter it is distinctly legible, neat, and measured, while in 
the second it is hurried, irregular, and jerky, resembling 
somewhat the writing of multiple sclerosis. 

Her whole demeanor before and after the act would not 
impress one with the idea that the crime was preconceived 
and premeditated ; and yet, if we believe that the second 
letter was written in conscious, sane moments, we are 
forced to this alternative. 

Considering her ancestral heritage, her former attacks, 
the time and manner in which the outbreak occurred, it 
seemed to me that the State could do itself and the prisoner 
more justice by caring for her mind instead of her body. 



